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Green Explains Why 
United States Should 
Not Recognize Russia 


is abundant evidence at hand which 
clearly shows that an intense drive is being made 
to bring about the recognition of Soviet Russia 


“There 


” 


by the government of the United States,” says 
William Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in a statement issued from Wash- 
ington this week. “This is being done notwith- 
standing the fact that no change has taken place 
in the attitude of the Soviet government as enun- 
ciated through the Third Internationale when it 
declared its avowed purpose to further world revo- 
lution and to establish communism and the soviet 
form of government by force. 


“In order that there may be no confused state 
of the public mind with reference to the position 
of the American Federation of Labor upon this 
question it seems appropriate to re-state in positive 
terms the uncompromising opposition of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to the recognition of 
the Soviet government by the United States gov- 
ernment. 


Labor Will Not Compromise 


“There may be those who would infer that be- 
cause of the mistakes of capitalism and of the 
representatives of American industry and because 
of widespread suffering among the masses of the 
people, labor, driven almost to desperation, would 
compromise its attitude regarding Soviet recog- 
nition. Such an impression, if it prevails, is er- 
roneous. Labor will not compromise upon this 
principle. It originally declared its opposition to 
the recognition of the Soviet government until the 
Soviet government ceased its communist activities 
in our own land and until it disavowed its de- 
clared purpose, made through the Third Inter- 
nationale, to promote world revolution and to 
force the acceptance of the communist philosophy 
through force. Labor holds that those who make 
up the Russian dictatorship must disavow in clear 
and unmistakable terms the doctrine of world 
revolution and of the establishment of communism 
by force before any consideration whatever is 
given by the United States to the recognition of 
Soviet Russia. 


“It is indeed surprising that many of the advo- 
cates of the recognition of Soviet Russia are in- 
fluenced by a purely commercial spirit, by ma- 
terialism and by the claim that through the recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia trade will be increased 
and a market for manufactured goods stimulated 
and enlarged. Labor is not influenced by such an 
argument. The masses of the people realize that 
trade is based upon a reciprocal relationship. If 
more manufactured goods are sold to Russia, we 
must, in turn, buy from them. That would mean 
that labor in the United States would suffer 
through the importation of goods produced and 
manufactured by Russian labor under intolerable 
conditions of employment and at an indefensible 
low rate of wages. This is clearly evident through 
the shipment of Russian anthracite coal which is 
being transported and sold in Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and other ports, at a price much less than the 


cost of production of anthracite coal in eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

“In these days of widespread unemployment it 
might appear that labor would be the greatest 
beneficiary of an increased and enlarged foreign 
market for American goods. In some circum- 
stances this would be true, but in the matter of 
trade with Soviet Russia American labor would 
be called upon to surrender vital American prin- 
ciples and American traditions in exchange for an 
opportunity to market a small percentage of in- 
crease in American products. 


Price Demanded Too Great 


“Labor is firmly of the opinion that the cost is 
too great, that the price which labor in the United 
States would be called upon to pay in exchange 
for Russian recognition would be devastating and 
destructive of all that labor has done to procure 
freedom and the exercise of the rights which it 
holds to be of immeasurable value. 

“Tt is the opinion of the officers and members 
of the American Federation of Labor that upon 
the question of recognition of Soviet Russia the 
issue is clearly drawn between those who seek to 
cherish and foster American principles and to pre- 
serve American institutions and those who would 
risk all that our citizenship has gained through 
almost two hundred years in experimentation in 
the principles of free government for a probable 
and uncertain increase in the sale of American- 
produced commodities. This argument is not in- 
fluencing and will not influence the judgment and 
opinion of American labor in favor of Russia, 
Russian recognition or sovietism. 

“The American Federation of Labor is against 
the recognition of Soviet Russia until it meets the 
requirements laid down by Chief Justice Hughes 
when he was secretary of state. In support of 
that position the American Federation of Labor 
will call upon its friends in Congress to oppose 
vigorously and earnestly any attempt to bring 
about the recognition of Soviet Russia.” 

SS -— 
TO STUDY LIQUOR CONTROL 


John Sullivan, president of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, has been named member of 
a commission of nine set up by the state Legisla- 
ture to study and recommend measures for con- 
trol and regulation by the state of the sale of 
beer and intoxicating beverages that would follow 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment and repeal 
or modification of the Volstead dry act. The bill 
setting up the commission was signed by Gov- 
ernor Lehman following its passage in the As- 
sembly by a vote of 120 to 15, 


IN MR. MELLON’S TOWN 


They tell us of the doleful songs sung by 
the bankers, of the hard times they have. 
Take Pittsburgh banks, for examp‘e, in An- 
drew Mellon’s own home town. 

Twelve Pittsburgh banks, for 1932, paid 
22 per cent on their capital stock; one paid 


200 per cent! There’s something for the boys 
at the roundhouse and the farmers of Iowa 
to talk about! Two hundred per cent. The 
First National of New York, with its 100 
per cent, is outclassed. And 22 per cent for 
twelve of them. Man, this banking is a 
tough old game! Verily and doggoned 
surely there’s something wrong!—I. L. N. S. 
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‘Yellow Dog’ Products 


Would? >Be.Barred in 


Interstate Commerce 


contracts 
by the Norris anti-injunction act, “yellow dog” 
contracts are still enforced in state courts, Philip 
Murray, vice-president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, told the Senate sub-committee 
considering the Black thirty-hour week bill. Mur- 
ray indorsed the Black bill, but urged that it be 
amended to prevent shipment in interstate com- 
merce of goods produced under “yellow dog” con- 
tracts. 

Murray testified that with 310,000 coal miners 
jobless, the shorter work-week was a necessity, 
but he urged amendment of it to outlaw the “yel- 
low dog contract” under which workers are em- 
ployed with the understanding they will not or- 
ganize. 

“The yellow dog contracts go on,” Murray said. 
“They are still enforced in the state courts and 
they still impress their trade mark on goods 
shipped in interstate commerce.” 

Cut in Hours Necessity 

He said a reduction in working hours is “a 
necessity in view of the increased use of machinery 
in the mines.” 

He presented statistics showing the average tons 
mined per man a day was 5.30 in 1931, as com- 
pared with 2.56 in 1890. , 

“The existing misery and distress and unem- 
ployment make the present the logical time for 
granting this needful relief,’ he said. 

“The six-hour day is inevitable. New inventions, 
new processes, new methods, new machines have 
been, are, and in the years to come will produce 
an ever-increasing amount of technological unem- 
ployment. Hours of labor must be reduced as 
productivity increases. 

Mandatory Legislation Needed 

“But, although inevitable, the six-hour day may 
not be universally adopted for many years unless 
some mandatory legislation is enacted, for the 
simple reason that no individual employer will in- 
voluntarily take action that hampers competition 
in the complex business world.” 

At hearings by the House Labor Committee on 
the Connery five-day week bill, companion to the 
Black measure, Thomas F. McMahon, president 
of the United Textile Workers of America, ex- 
pressed his full indorsement of the plan. 

“It is the greatest step yet proposed to bring 
our industry to a more normal condition,” he said. 
“We feel it will bring about stabilization. Without 
shorter working time there is nothing to look 
forward to in the textile industry but chaos and 
still further chaos.” 


Despite the outlawing of “yellow dog” 


> 
CAPITAL LANDLORDS GRILLED 


Huge profits of rent thieves and real estate 
sharks operating in the District of Columbia, re- 
sulting from “exorbitant and extortionate charges” 
upon people, with “severe hardship upon thousands 
of them,” are brought out in the findings of the 
Capper Rent Investigating Committee of the 
United States Senate, in the inquiry into housing 
conditions and rent profiteering in Washington. 


Two 


Ford Says Bankers 


Are Behind Strike 


Because of a strike last week in the Briggs Man- 
ufacturing Company plants in Detroit. which, with 
the Murray Corporation of America, have been 
supplying bodies for Ford cars, the Ford Motor 
Company shut down completely. Forty thousand 
men in the Detroit area and 60,000 throughout the 
country were forced out of work. 

Clarence W. Avery, president of the Murray 
Corporation of America, said that because of the 
Briggs strike production of Ford 
bodies would stop at once. : 

The men out of work in the Briggs plants num- 
bered nearly 6000, while 4000 were laid off in the 
Murray plants, bringing the total added to the 
unemployed ranks in the Detroit area to 50,000. 

A mystifying aspect was given to the strike by 
an interview with Ford printed in a London news- 
paper, in which the manufacturer said: “The 
actual truth is that certain bankers are trying to 
obtain control of the Ford concern. 

“Certain of my competitors are operating against 
me, supported by these bankers, with the object 
of preventing another Ford car from leaving the 
factory. I know this and I know what to do about 
it. They have succeeded for a few hours, but I 
am going straight out now and clean up this whole 
affair. 

“Tl fight them and prove that production of 
Ford cars can’t be stopped. It will cost a great 
deal of money, but I can’t help that. We are 
going out after our opponents at once before the 
strike spreads.” 

Later advices were to the effect that the Briggs 
plants were resuming work. 

——_@_______ 
PROGRESS OF NEW UNION 

Organizing progress of the American Federation 
of Government Employees has equaled the objec- 
tives set for this new affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor when its charter was granted 
last August, through the organization of lodges 
in Washington and in the states. according to Miss 
Helen C. McCarty. chairman of the national or- 
ganization committee, who has just announced the 
formation of seven new units. 


? 
Mooney Case to Be Brought Up 
On Long Pending Indictment 


On February 11, 1933, Tom Mooney’s attorneys, 
Frank P. Walsh of New York City and Leo Galla- 
gher of Los Angeles, will argue a motion for a new 
trial for Mooney on the murder indictment that 
has been pending for more than sixteen years. The 
motion will be argued be‘ore Judge Louis H. 
Ward in Department 11 of the Superior Court of 
San Francisco. 

“This latest action in the Mooney case is possibly 
the most important legal step taken since his con- 
viction in 1917,” says the Mooney Defense Com- 
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mittee. “It is certain that if Mooney is brought to 
trial he will be acquitted. While acquittal will not 
immediately free Mooney, it will deal a terrific 
blow at the recent framed-up decision against 
Mooney’s pardoa.and will arm the basis for a new 
pardon drivé which: the duthgrities will find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to ignore! ‘An acquittal will de- 
stroy the ‘alibithat ‘the court records proved 
Mooney guilty-cused: by fsovernor Rolph’ ‘and his 
advisers in denying Mooney’‘s ‘ par'don.* It‘ would 
completely shatter the report of Matt I. Sullivan, 
used by Governor James Rolph, Jr. against 
Mooney’s pardon.” 


> 

FORBIDS “YELLOW DOG” CONTRACTS 

The Indiana House of Representatives, by a 
vote of 88 to 0, passed the Black-Eshelman labor 
bill forbidding the issuance of injunctions by 
courts in labor disputes, unless testimony in open 
court indicates there is danger to life or property. 
The measure further provides that neither em- 
ployers nor employees shall enter into any contract 
contingent on employees’ refusal to associate with 
or join labor organizations, thus tying a can on 
the tail of the ‘yellow dog” contract. 


APPROVES CONNERY BILL 

The House labor committee has approved the 
Connery five-day week and six-hour day bill, says 
a Washington dispatch. Under the measure any 
person knowingly transporting commodities or 
articles produced by workmen working more than 
six hours a day and five days a week in interstate 
or foreign commerce would be subject to a fine 
of $1000 or not more than three months’ imprison- 
ment, or both. 


ee ee 
State of Washington Acquires 


Printing Plant Without Cost 


A news article in an Olympia paper outlines a 
proposal by Governor Hartley in his farewell mes- 
sage to the Washington Legislature that the plant 
now used for state printing, together with certain 
accumulated profits, be turned over to the State of 
\Washington as a gift. 

The Washington state printing prior to 1925 
paid the state printer a net prolit in excess of 
$25,000 a year. At that date Roland H. Hartley 
became governor, and soon thereaiter he appointed 
Jay Thomas state printer. These two worked out 
a plan that has been in operation until the present 
time. A trust company was organized to buy the 
plant, the state printer was paid a flat salary of 
$500 a month, and the profits were used to pay 
for the plant. 

According to Hartley’s statement, an appraisal 
company has fixed the replacement value of the 


plant at $78,000, and the accrued protits total 
$35,000. 


UPHOLDS FURUSETH 


Chinese seamen cannot come into America as 
transient passengers and sail as crews for Ameri- 
can steamships. 

That was the ruling of Labor Department offi- 
cials this week in the case of 206: Chinese seamen 
who arrived in New York Sunday aboard the 
Dollar liner “President Lincoln.” according to a 
New York dispatch. 

Byron H. Uhl, assistant commissioner of immi- 
gration at New York, said his investigation 
brought information that 186 of the Chinese were 
hired at $7 a month to work on the Dollar liner 
“President Johnson” on a world cruise. The others 
are said to have been hired for the liner “Santa 
Elisa.” Their entry was protested to the Labor 
Department by the Seamen’s Union. 
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Jobless Transients 


A National Problem 


Care of the transient unemployed is a national 
problem, to be best solved by action of the federal 
government, witnesses before the Senate manufac- 
tures sub-committee testified, says a Washington 
dispatch. The sub-committee is considering relief 
legislation. 

“The states will not appropriate their own funds 
to take care of somebody not of their state,” Nels 
Anderson, instructor in sociology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, said. He declared that transients are being 
driven out from some states. Other witnesses made 
similar statements. 

Anderson described to the committee a census 
of relief agencies concerning transients, estimating 
the total homeless in the country now at 1,500,000 
to 2,000,000. He emphasized the increase in the 
number of young women wanderers and in tran- 
sient boys, and pointed out that fewer facilities are 
available for the women than for boys or men. 


Total of Trespassers Soars 
Figures as 


to ejection of trespassers on the 
Southern Pacific railway presented for the com- 
mittee record by Grace Abbott, chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, showed an increase of 
from 78,099 in 1927 to 683,457 in 1932. 

Dorothy E. Wysor, secretary of the Travelers’ 
Aid Society, Los Angeles, testified in regard to 
her experience that care and protection given to 
women and girl transients despite their increasing 
number is better than other groups. Girls and 
women can not just be thrown out of a city, she 
said, 

“You regard this as a federal problem?” Senator 
l.a Follette of Wisconsin asked her. 


Problem for National Solution 


“Yes, I do,’’ replied Miss Wysor. “I feel that 
if federal relief came in some form transients would 
not be so attracted from one section to another.” 

“As the problem grows is there a corresponding 
increase in community hostility?” asked Senator 
l.a Follette. Miss Wysor said that such was the 
case. 

Margaret Reeves, director of the State Bureau 
of Child Welfare in New Mexico, told of the 
transient problem in that state. She said that one 
town of 2500 cared for 1000 transients last Decem- 
ber and that in the same month another town of 
1000 gave help to 600. She cited New Mexico as 
an example of the necessity of federal action, 
stating that the transients were largely from out- 
side the state. 

Se 


Britain’s Fraternal Delegates 
Comment on American Conditions 


Charles Dukes and William Holmes, fraternal 
delegates from the British Trades Union Con- 
gress to the Cincinnati convention of the American 
Federation of Labor last October, have been giv- 
ing their impressions of America through the 
medium of the London “Daily Herald,” the widely 
circulated labor paper. 

“Nowhere in the world have I seen such poverty 
as in the poorer sections of New York and Chi- 
cago,” Dukes said. “While the depression reached 
the United States long after it hit England, it has 
been very much more severe there. 

“In spite of warning of its coming, there was no 
preparation to meet it in the United States and 
little adequate effort is being put forth to meet 
it now. The despised ‘dole’ would be a godsend to 
most of America’s unemployed.” 

Holmes stressed the “backwardness” of the 
United States in social legislation, declaring that it 
stands where Great Britain stood in that respect 
forty years ago. 
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Cigar Industry Is 
Wrecked by Machine 


Introduction of machines into the cigar industry 
has meant loss of jobs, long periods of unemploy- 
ment,«r greatly reduced earnings to many work- 
ers, the women’s bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor finds as the result of a survey 
covering some 25,000 women and about 100 cigar 
factories. 

The survey clearly reveals how workers have 
lost ground in one specific industry with the in- 
troduction of improved technological methods. 
The study also shows the effects of greatly im- 
proved machinery in the cigarette industry. More- 
over, the study shows that wages have failed to 
keep pace with production, but in fact have fallen 
far behind. 

The industries themselves are forging ahead, 
producing 124 billion cigarettes and six and a 
quarter billion cigars in 1930. Tracing this growth 
by census figures during the ten-year period from 
1919 to 1929, the women’s bureau makes clear that 
while the total value of the products added by 
manufacture in the two industries combined in- 
creased by almost 70 per cent, wages paid de- 
creased by 23 per cent. That machines are defi- 
nitely taking the place of men and women workers 
in cigar manufacture is further indicated by the 
fact that the increase in horsepower is tremendous 
and the average number of wage-earners is de- 
clining greatly. 


Cigar Trade Revolutionized 

Cigarette making has been from the start a 
machine process and its story has been one of 
continuously improving machine production. But 
twenty years or more ago cigars were made al- 
most entirely by hand, the survey states. Compe- 
tition for popularity with the public against the 
cheaper, machine-made cigarettes brought the in- 
troduction of machines into cigar-making. In 1918 
an automatic cigar-making machine was invented 
which, with four operators, was able to complete 
the whole cigar-making process. Three thousand 
such machines were in operation in 1929, and their 
use has revolutionized the entire industry. Greater 
efficiency, cheaper labor costs, and increased pro- 
duction have come with them. Nevertheless, hand 
production still prevailed in many of the factories 
visited. The survey found that the consensus of 
opinion of employees seems to be that under aver- 
age conditions the machine cuts labor costs about 
one-half and doubles production with the same 
space and number of employees. 

With this change of jobs in cigar-making from 
a skilled hand process to machine operation, 
though both men and women were being displaced, 
men were losing out proportionately more than 
women in the industry. When given an oppor- 
tunity to make cigars by machine men were less 
willing than women to accept less skilled and 
lower paid jobs. ; 

Men Worst Hit by Machines 

Census figures show that women suffered only 
24 per cent reduction in cigar and tobacco plants 
as compared with about 40 per cent reduction 
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for the men during the ten-year period from 1920 
to 1930. In one plant visited by the women’s 
bureau as many as 80 per cent of the workers 
before the introduction of machines were men, but 
with the use of machines only 10 per cent were 
men. 

But while it was true that some women hand 
workers were given a chance at the machines, to 
others the merging of plants and introduction of 
machinery meant dismissal and unemployment. 
Interviews were held with 1150 women who had 
lost out in this way. One-eighth of these women 
had been completely unemployed since their dis- 
missal, and of the remainder only a little over 
one-tenth had been employed for the whole time. 
The older women had the hardest time in finding 
new work, 

Earnings Reduced 

Those women who did find jobs reported re- 
duced earnings. Of the women who reported their 
earnings before the separation and on the first 
subsequent job, the median earnings of those who 
found work again in cigar factories had decreased 
almost 20 per cent from their median before dis- 
missal. Similarly, of those who found work in 
other industries, median earnings showed an al- 
most 30 per cent decline. 

Older women were found to be losing ground 
to the younger girls. As evidence of the cigar in- 
dustry’s decided tendency to drop the older work- 
ers is the fact that 60 per cent of the displaced 
women were 30 years of age or more, while only 
35 per cent of the women employed in the cigar 
factories at the time of the survey had reached 
30 years. 

Skilled Workers Suffer Most 


A further comparison of the two groups of: 


women showed that the most experienced and 
skilled workers suffered the most during the 
transition from hand to machine work. Half of 
the women employed in the cigar factories at the 
time of the survey had had less than five years 
of experience in the industry, while of those dis- 
missed only a fourth had worked less than five 
years in the trade. 
————_—__—_ 


American Legion Will Oppose 
Repeal of Alien Exclusion Law 


In opposition to organized effort being made by 
certain commercial groups in various parts of the 
state to influence the state Legislature in favor 
of immigration quota for Japan, the American 
Legion will direct its forces under the leadership 
of Thomas J. Riordan of this city. 

The present law excluding aliens ineligible to 
citizenship was passed on insistence of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Native Sons of California and the 
California Federation of Labor. The Legion, ac- 
cording to Riordan, chairman of the Legion’s legis- 
lative committee, “will continue to oppose any 
repeal of the law or any modification thereof in the 
way of grant of quota or otherwise.” 


Three 


Would Tax Machines 
For Victims’ Benefit 


The “Taxocratic Society of Pittsburgh,” secretly 
organized by a group of Pittsburgh engineers, in- 
dustrialists, and business men, set up the taxation 
of labor-displacing machinery in proportion to the 
number of men affected as the principal plan in 
its economic platform. The purpose of the tax 
is to establish a national unemployment fund. 


Spokesmen for the organization said secrecy as 
to membership was necessary to protect those 
sponsoring the group from victimization by con- 
cerns which manufacture labor-saving machinery. 

“The taxocrats do not believe that full benefits 
of the use of labor-displacing or labor-saving ma- 
chines should go to the owners of the machines,” 
declared a statement sent out by the society. “They 
believe that the great world problem of today is 
to equitably distribute to humanity the benefits 
from the use of machines, factories, and mills. 


“The taxocrats have a solution for this problem, 
namely, the taxation of the owners or users of 
machines in proportion to the number of men dis- 
placed by their machines. Needless to say, how- 
ever, if the full benefits derived from the use of 
machinery were taken by taxation, there would 
be no incentive for their use. 


“We therefore advocate that the owners of all 
labor-displacing machines be taxed to the extent 
of a portion of the wages of each man displaced 
by the machine, the proceeds of taxation to be 


placed by the government in a re-employment 
fund,” 


The sponsors for the taxing program pointed 
out that on the basis of from 10,000,000 to 12,000,- 
000 now jobless largely because of technological 
improvements a tax of $2 a day for each worker 
displaced would yield at least $20,000,444 a day, 
which would be used to pay for lal sorts of public 
work such as bridges, tunnels, reforestation, good 
housing in place of slums, and similar projects. 
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30-Hour Week Without Pay Cuts 


John F. McNamee, editor of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine, 
says that members of Congress should study with 
care the report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, that to introduce the six-hour day on the 
railroads would put between 60,000 and 100,000 
furloughed men back to work immediately, and 
more as business picks up. He continues: 

“The report shows that the operation and service 
of the railroads under the thirty-hour week would 
increase approximately $414,000,000 a year on the 
basis of traffic in September, 1932, with this cost 
probably lessened later with experience and tech- 
nological improvements. 

“Shorter hours of work on the railroads without 
reduction in pay should be introduced in the inter- 
est of more healthy business conditions through- 
out all industry. It is a matter which concerns 
more than just these carriers. 

“If this step were taken in this government 
regulated industry, wherein public sentiment in 
favor of shorter working hours can make itself 
felt with some force, it would set an example 
which would be followed in other fields. Already 
there is a movement of considerable proportions 
on foot to reduce working hours for the purpose 
of giving more people employment, though at 
reduced wages. If, through government action, it 
can be established that wages must be kept up at 
the same time that hours are reduced, a real gain 
will have been made for better distribution of the 
products of industry generally—and everyone ad- 
mits that better distribution is a dire need of the 
economic system at present. * * * 

“Once it has been established, we are convinced 
that the six-hour day will more than pay for itself 
through the wide distribution of purchasing power 
it will effect. Money in the hands of a few does 
not make the market for goods which is created 
by money in the hands of the masses. We trust 
that members of Congress will keep these facts 
in mind as they study the intelligent report which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has made 
on the subject of shorter working hours on the 
railroads.” 


—— 


Our legislators at Sacramento seem to lack 
imagination or originality. In seeking further 
sources of state revenue they appear to be ob- 
sessed with the idea of duplicating federal tax 
bills. For instance, in the matter of tobacco prod- 
ucts, some of which are taxed 50 per cent by the 
federal government, a southern Californian sees 
further revenue for the state. He may not have 
heard of the law of diminishing returns, or he may 
be opposed to the use of tobacco. 
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Labor and Education 


The recent conference on the present situation 
in education held in Washington declared that 
education is a primary obligation of government 
and warned of the grave danger: of curtailing 
school facilities. Labor, represented at the con- 
ference, added its voice to the warning. 

From the very beginning of the labor movement 
it has stood for ample educational facilities for all. 
The first convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, in 1881, declared for compulsory educa- 
tion laws. The 1894 convention said, “Education 
should be the watchword of the labor movement.” 

Labor is on guard to protect education and 
will make a determined fight against any move to 
curtail it in the name of “economy.”—I. L. N. S. 


$$ 
The “Means Test” 


Great Britain has enacted a law, approved No- 
vember 18, 1932, which makes an attempt to 
solve the problem of relief for those who have 
exhausted their rights under ordinary unemploy- 
ment relief. It is entitled “Transitional Payments 
(determination of need) Act.” 


Under the terms of the new law “money and 
investments treated as capital assets and taken 
into account shall, in so far as the value of such 
money and investments does not exceed 25 pounds, 
be disregarded, and in so far as the value exceeds 
that amount but does not exceed 300 pounds (in 
normal times approximately $1500), be treated as 
a weekly income of 1 shilling for every complete 
25 pounds.” In taking into account the value to 
any person of any interest in the dwelling house 
in which he resides, “any sum which might be 
obtained by him by selling or by borrowing upon 
the security of that interest shall be disregarded.” 

This may contain a suggestion for the San 
Francisco unemployment relief committee and for 
those administering the old-age pension law. 


As to Alien Workers 


A featured article in one of the Sunday news- 
papers by George Frank Waugh, lieutenant- 
colonel United States army (retired), comments 
on the fact that there are in the United States 
many thousands of aliens who are holding posi- 
tions with American firms. Says the colonel: 

“These people are our guests. 


“They have paid and they pay nothing for the 
privilege of living and earning their livelihoods in 
our midst. Yet it is obvious that they receive money 
which, if they were not here, would be paid to 
Americans. Would it not be simple justice for a 
levy to be made on the wages of these permanent 
visitors? 

“T suggest that Congress pass a bill taxing aliens 
(all residents who are not full citizens) working 
for firms or individuals of nationalities not their 
own, from 10 to 50 per cent of their earnings. 
Domestic servants would, of course, be included. 
Thus a Frenchman working for a French com- 
pany or family would not be affected. But were 
he employed by any other nationality whatsoever, 
including American, he would be taxed.” 

Without desire to appear as a special pleader for 
the alien worker in our midst, one may believe 
that the “laborer is worthy of his hire” without 
regard to his citizenship. To allow an alien entry 
to the country and then place a handicap on his 
efforts to gain a livelihood would be rank tyranny. 
Better to close the gates to immigrants entirely 


than to make of them a class subject to economic | 


restrictions to make their lot more difficult. 


To say that the alien workers “pay nothing for ’ 


the privilege of living and earning their livelihood 
in our midst” is rank nonsense. Every dollar of 
their earnings that is spent helps to pay taxes in 
one form or another. 
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OUR FOREIGN DEBTS 
Charles W. Ervin in “‘The Advance” 


What disgusts one with this entire row over the 
foreign debts is, that in reality it is not a question 
at all as to whether the various governments will 
pay us the moneys advanced them during the war. 
The real question, and strange to say these dema- 
gogues know it though they don’t know much, is 
what can: the United States afford to take from 
the various governments on account of these 
debts? 

If the United States takes any settlement from 
its debtor nations in Europe that is not the result 
of balances of these nations held here as a result 
of selling us goods, it will cost the United States 
much more than the European countries pay us. 
In other words, what we need above everything 
else is more business to keep our people at work, 
while the insistence of this country on having 
these debts paid results in less business and the 
breaking down of the whole fabric of our inter- 
national trade. A few days ago, in discussing the 
foreign debt question, the Baltimore “Sun” said 
that “the prime necessity at the moment is to 
steady the popular mind and to place before it 
the broad issue of war debts and not to allow it to 
be filled and governed by the stupid demagoguery 
which is pouring out of Washington.” 

The pity of all this is that the ‘‘Sun,” as well as 
many other papers, failed ten years ago to put this 
debt matter squarely before the people. It’s the 
old, war-time method over again. Don’t tell the 
people the truth at the very time they should be 
told the truth. Tell it to them when it is almost 
too late to do any good. 

The rulers of this country knew they were 
lying when they told the people for the last ten 
years about the debts due us from other nations. 
Now these same rulers are afraid to tell the people 
the truth for fear of the wrath of the fooled multi- 
tude. Personally, I do not think our rulers need 
have any fear. Up to this moment the buncoed 
millions have not in any very large numbers shown 
any desire to punish those who have skinned them 
for so many generations. 
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FAVORED TARIFF ON OIL 


In the summary of the proceedings of the 1932 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
published in the December 10, 1932, issue of the 
American Federation of Labor Weekly News Ser- 
vice, it was stated that the convention “disap- 
proved” a resolution favoring a protective tariff 
for the petroleum industry. The statement was a 
compiler’s error. The paragraph should read: 
*“Tariff—The convention approved legislation to 
protect the petroleum industry of the United States 
against cheaply-produced foreign oil.” 

eg es 
GIVING THE BOYS A CHANCE 


“No depression in the boy business,” says Percy 
E. Davis, newly elected chairman of the Com- 
munity Chest Boys’ Council. “We have in San 
Francisco thousands of boys from homes where 
unemployment deprives them of even an occa- 
sional movie or ball game, older boys confused 


and too often embittered by their inability to find . 


jobs, boys whose misdirected energy would surely 
lead them to break laws if they were left to find 
their own amusements and companions on city 
streets. All these boys must have the advantages 
of club activities, sports, handicraft such as are 
offered by our Chest agencies.” Al Brohman is 
the new vice-chairman of the Boys’ Council, which 
includes representatives from Boy Scouts, Colum- 
bia Park Boys’ Club, San Francisco Working 
Boys’ Club, San Francisco Boys’ Club, Y. M. I. 
Boys’ Club, Young Men’s Christian Association 
and Young Men’s Hebrew Association. 
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MORE ON LABOROCRACY 


‘By FRED J. DE MILL 


When we speak of capitalism we have in mind - 


only the small group of persons at the apex of 
the pyramid of American finance—numerically 
about 5000 persons. The remainder of the popula- 
tion are wage workers under varying degrees of 
self-delusion that they are something else. In 
mathematical equation, then, 1/240th of 1 per cent 
of the population controls the material welfare of 
the remainder of it—a sizable job and a job that 
automatically and inevitably must get seriously 
out of hand periodically. 

The personnel of the 5000 on top of the heap is 
extraordinary in no way or by any stretch of the 
imagination. The 5000 are not supermen—unfor- 
tunately for all of us. They are just ordinary per- 
sons, like you and me, with no more intelligence 
than the average of educated society. Fate plucked 
them like pawns from within the economic mael- 
strom and placed them on its crest. They are 
neither better nor worse than we are and they 
take no delight in the misery of the people which 
has come because the 5000 do not understand the 
economic machine they guide and are as bewil- 
dered as children when their machine goes into 
the ditch. 

The 5000 persons in this country who consti- 
tute the soul of capitalism are prey to economic 
disease—just like you and me. They are beset by 
the nightmare of too much money—we by the 
nightmare of too little money. In times like these 
their nightmare of too much money robs them of 
mental peace and they are fearful that the ogre 
of finance they have created will turn on them 
and destroy its creators. 

In prior periods of financial pressure capitalism 
turned to its historic remedy—war—to relieve the 
pressure. Capital found that the wholesale mas- 
sacre of the working class would not only relieve 
economic pressure but would also show capital 
a worthwhile profit on the slaughter. All wars up 
to and including the world war were merely capi- 
talistic enterprises, irrespective of the number of 
layers of patriotism spread on to cover up the 
sordidness. The world war, however, rang in a 
very unpleasant surprise for war-makers. It did 
not show a profit to them—it was a losing ven- 
ture. And thus passes war—or it is in the process 
of passing—for the only reason it ever would 
pass, namely, that it now costs more money than 
can be made out of it. 

With war, the historic prop of capitalism, 
knocked away by the progress of science and in- 
vention, what is capitalism to do to preserve it- 
self? If capitalism no longer can with profit kill 
off the population, the population henceforth must 
be reckoned with as a living entity—a_ potential 
destroyer of the system that exploits it. Here is 
where a Moses of capitalism should lead his 
flock from the wilderness. 

Economic disease, like other maladies, can be 
cured by removing the cause of the disease, a pro- 
cedure less painful to the patient—capitalism— 
than killing him. In our presumption, we have 
been so bold as to suggest a pathway for capital- 
ism out of business chaos, and give the suggested 
peaceful pathway a name—laborocracy. Labor- 
ocracy, in a sentence, means the placing of labor 
on a profit-sharing basis—just like capital always 
has been. Laborocracy does not mean the increas- 
ing of wages as wages—it does mean that labor 
should be elevated to the profit-sharing plane. La- 
borocracy would seem to be virtually the only non- 
violent method of bringing order and permanence 
to our system of disordered production and con- 
sumption that, like Topsy, just grew. 

Manifestly, it would be impossible for the small 
business man or manufacturer to establish a new 
economic principle of fundamental character and 
broad, country-wide application. The small busi- 
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ness man himself is nothing more than a wage- 
worker. Laborocracy, if ever attempted, must be 
initiated by those at the top of the financial pyra- 
mid—for the cause of the economic disease is at 
the top, not at the bottom. 

Laborocracy suggests as an experimental be- 
ginning a dividend to labor of 10 per cent of its 
wages from the profits of the firm by which the 
workers are employed, and payable at the regular 
dividend-paying date. Salaries up to $5000 yearly 
would take the 10 per cent rate, with a progres- 
sively diminishing rate of labor dividend on sal- 
aries up to $10,000; no labor dividend on salaries 
in excess of $10,000 per annum. 

If laborocracy were adopted by the financial 
“wizards” as a last means to save their financial 
and literal skins, those at the top who control the 
country’s economic life would need only to give 
the theory a start by financial arrangement for 
tha. purpose with a group of the major industries. 
The super-financiers eminently would be in posi- 
tion to know and demand that the new theory be 
actually and honestly put into operation. With the 
major industries establishing the principle of shar- 
ing profits with their employees within the brackets 
suggested, the immediate and general benefit to 
our economic and social structure would be so 
startling and withal so splendid that there would 
be no going back to present conditions for the 
reason that no one—no one—would want to go 
back. After the initial impulse laborocracy would 
be found to be so desirable by every element of 
society that its own intrinsic merit would establish 
and perpetuate it in every business doing, say, not 
less than $100,000 annually. 
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Death Removes Albert Hill, 
Labor Editor and Official 


Albert E. Hill, founder and editor of the Nash- 
ville “Labor Advocate” and president of the Nash- 
ville Board of Education, died at his home in 
Nashville, Tenn., January 24 at the age of 62. 

Mr. Hill sponsored the organization of the Ten- 
nessee State Federation of Labor and was its presi- 
dent for several years. He was a member of Nash- 
ville Typographical Union No. 20, and was its 
president for eighteen years. He represented the 
International Typographical Union in the South 
for twenty years. 

He was elected for eight terms to the Tennessee 
Legislature, six as representative, and two as 
senator. 

oe 
THE WORM TURNS 

Mrs. H.—What on earth are you doing with 
my dress and shoes on? Mr. H.—My love, I have 
to get a haircut and this is the only way I can 
get any attention at the barber shop any more. 
—Ex. 

oe 

The best men are not those who have waited for 
lucky chances, but who have taken them—besieged 
them, conquered them, and made them their servi- 
tor.—E. H. Chapin. 


RECALL MOVEMENT 


The California State Grange formally launched 
a movement on Wednesday last for recall of Gov- 
ernor Rolph, charging waste, tax discrimination 
in behalf of public utilities, incompetency, gross 
abuse of civil service, and frivolity in the face of 
the people’s precarious plight. 

George H. Sehlmeyer, master of the State 
Grange, in making public the charges, announced 
he had ordered printed 20,000 copies of the recall 
petition. He said these would be circulated in from 
twenty to thirty counties immediately. Petitions 
probably will appear first in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Alameda, Sacramento, and Ventura or 
San Diego counties. ; 


Five 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


I. L. N. S. 


The Ides of March approach and, because long 
ago we were all warned to beware said Ides, there 
is more or less of a general tendency to go jittery 
in contemplation. Usually there is nothing to get 
jittery about. 

It isn’t the Ides that bother Americans today. 
It’s the well-known 4th of March that gets them 
all hot and bothered. The 4th of March this year 
brings along a change of government, or a change 
in government as the case may be. 

There is a lot of hope that this change will work 
wonders and make for a new condition of pros- 
perity and happiness. This is a consummation de- 
voutly to be hoped for. 

Plenty has been promised. If any sizable por- 
tion of the promising turns into reality there will 
be songs sung, praises poured forth and the sun- 
shine of many smiles will illuminate the landscape. 

Much can be done. But let us get all ‘set in 
advance not to expect any miracles. They will not 
happen. 

ee on ae 

Just why a nation that is so largely industrial, 
that has within its industry so high a degree of 
organization for self-regulation and_ self-promo- 
tion, and that has throughout its history so strenu- 
ously objected to the intrusion of government, 
should look with such complete and childlike faith 
upon government all at once is something that 
rather befuddles the imagination. 

But, even though we have, as a nation, certain 
ingrained notions and characteristics, we do 
nevertheless rush to embrace new notions and new 
programs. Having tried them, finding they do not 
work, we then return to the old, not chastened, 
but wiser at times. 

There is always some community that will give 
a rain-maker a chance. It adds to the gayety of 
life. It provides the thrill of adventure. 

* * * 

However, always we come staring back at the 
question, If the “great minds” are so wise in days 
of prosperity, where is their wisdom in time of 
adversity? 

And the further question: Why can we not so 
organize this industry of ours as to bring about 
within it and out of its own strength, the remedial 
action necessary to a return of well-being? 

Labor has long urged the extension of organi- 
zation within industry so that complete self- 
control might be achieved. The “great minds” 
have been willing to measurably organize them- 
selves, while denying to the wage-earners the 
same right. As long as they stand in that position 
there will be trouble and industry will periodically 
have to go yelling for help. 

But it should remember this: If it accepts the 
help, supervision or guidance of government in 
time of adversity, it must not expect to shake it 
off after the ~reckage has been cleared away. 
Perhaps it forgets that fact. The rest of us 
will not. 

The Ides of March, the 4th of March, or what 
have you, may bring great changes this year. 
Something had better bring them! 

———————@——_ 
WHEN TIME WAS KIND 

“Have any of your childhood hopes been real- 
ized?” “Yes. When mother used to pull my hair 
I wished that I didn’t have any.”—“U. P. Maga- 
zine.” 


oe _ - 
The greatest results in life are usually attained 
by simple means, and the exercising of ordinary 
qualities. These may, for the most part, be sum- 
med up in these two—common sense and perse- 
verance.—Faltham. 
——@___—_—— 
Always demand the union label. 
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Labor Forces United 
For Federal Relief 


“Owing to the fact that unemployment has 
reached its highest point and as a result more 
people are in need of help, it seems inconceivable 
that Congress would fail to make an adequate ap- 
propriation of funds sufficient at least to meet 
minimum requirements, at this session,” said 
President William Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in a statement issued January 20. 
He continued: 

“Because of the great emergency which exists, 
an emergency characterized by Justice Brandeis 
as greater than war, it would seem necessary that 
Congress would give first, foremost and primary 
consideration to human needs, to the cry for help 
and for relief which arises in every city, town and 
community throughout the nation. But the facts 
are that Congress has been in session for almost 
two months, which means that almost two-thirds 
of the time of this short session has expired, with- 
out passing a single relief measure. 

Relief Legislation Seems Doomed 

“Unless public opinion is crystallized in support 
ot relief legislation and is brought to bear upon 
Congress, it is more than likely, incredible as it 
may seem, that Congress will adjourn without ap- 
propriating a single additional dollar for the pur- 
pose of relieving human distress. 

“Owing to the gravity of the situation, the 
widespread distress which prevails, and the in- 
creasing need for relief which is evident in every 
section of the nation, a conference of representa- 
tives of the railroad organizations and of the 
American Federation of Labor was held at the 
headquarters of the American Federation of Labor 
for the purpose of devising plans and methods 
through which Congress could be influenced to 
give immediate and favorable consideration to the 
LaFollette-Costigan measure, characterized as the 
United States exchange corporation bill, which 
provides for emergency financing facilities for un- 
employed workers for the purpose of relieving 
their distress, and to increase their purchasing 
power, their opportunities for employment, and 
for other purposes. 

Labor Forces Mobilized 

“It was decided at this conference to mobilize 
the strength and support of both the railroad 
workers and the membership of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in an effort to secure the enact- 
ment of the LaFollette-Costigan measure at this 
short session of Congress. These representatives 
of railroad workers and of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are appealing to labor’s friends and 
to all those who appreciate fully the seriousness 
of the existing emergency and the increasing need 
for relief to unite and assist labor in its efforts to 
secure a measure of relief, at least, for the unem- 
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ployed of the nation and those who are dependent 
upon them before Congress adjourns. No other 
bill providing for relief is pending before Con- 
gress. The LaFollette-Costigan bill is the only 
measure that offers any hope for relief by the fed- 
eral government for the unemployed of the nation 
at this session of Congress. 

“Labor is determined to do all that lies within 
its power to prevail upon Congress to rise to the 
needs of the occasion, to face the existing emer- 
gency in midwinter in a broad and patriotic way, 
to respond to the cry for help from those who 
have suffered from three years of unemployment, 
and to pass the LaFollette-Costigan measure as 
quickly as possible.” 

———_—_—_—_____ 


Remarkable Safety Record of 
Municipal Railway for Year 


The Municipal Railway last year carried 75 971,- 
300 passengers, and the street cars and busses of 
the system traveled 9,573,663 miles, but not a sin- 
gle passenger was killed and the accident loss 
record was the lowest in the system’s history. 

Thomas B. Johnson, claims adjuster, so reported 
last week to the Public Utilities Commission, set- 
ting forth that the money paid to satisfy losses 
was $77,924, compared to $132,199 the year before. 
The claims department expenses were only 2.6 
per cent of the total revenues, whereas the budget 


Set aside 3.5 per cent for accidents and losses. 


ee 
IT’S THE WORDS THAT COUNT 


The English language is a funny thing. Tell a 
girl that time stands still as you gaze into her 
eyes, and she'll adore you. But just see what hap- 
pens when you say her face would stop a clock.— 
“Everybody’s Weekly” (London). 


AN ARMY INCIDENT 


An article in last week’s “Santa Barbaran” re- 
garding the fact that Philip Sheridan III of Santa 
Barbara plans to follow in the footsteps of his illus- 
trious grandsire and enter the army, through West 
Point, reminded the editor of the “Santa Bar- 
baran” of the time when Philip Sheridan Jr., father 
of the Santa Barbara lad, graduated from West 
Point and joined the Fifth United States cavalry 
at Fort Sam Houston. The editor was then a lad 
visiting with some army boys in the Texas post. 
Frank K. Ferguson, today a brigadier general 
who was then a second lieutenant in light battery 
K, First artillery—which, by the way, was also 
the battery to which General William Lassiter, 
retired, now a resident of Montecito, was attached 
as first lieutenant—called the writer over and said: 
“I want you to meet two new officers who have 
just joined. Meet Lieutenant Philip Sheridan and 
Lieutenant Fitzhugh Lee.” 

The future editor decided he wouldn’t be kidded, 
even by a lieutenant, so, instead of shaking hands, 
he asked: “And where is Lieutenant George Wash- 
ington?” 

Lieutenant Sheridan smiled and said: “I don’t 
blame you, lad, but really, we are Sheridan and 
Lee,” and so they were. They had both just come 


from “The Point.”—“Santa Barbaran.” 
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Machinists Complain 
Of Publicity Stunts 


Officials of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, who are seeking to organize the workers 
of the Norwood plant of the Remington-Rand 
Company, charge that employees in the pressroom 
of the plant are being paid as low as 15 cents an 
hour. Formerly these same employees received 
a minimum of 60 cents an hour, says Herman 
Tietz, in an I. L. N. S. dispatch from Cincinnati. 

Night workers labor fifty-five hours a week and 
are many times forced to work sixty-six hours 
weekly, union officials say. No extra compensation 
is paid for overtime work. Skilled die-makers, 
formerly earning 85 cents to $1.15 an hour, now 
get as low as 45 cents an hour, it is charged. . 

On January 1 the Remington-Rand Company 
installed a piece-work system. This “speed-up” so 
aroused workers that on January 10 a threat to 
strike was made. Although for the most part these 
tool and die workers were non-union, their. pro- 
test temporarily stopped this piece-work plan, 
termed by the workers as “especially odious.” 


Publicity Stunt Charged 

Early last October this company announced that 
it was “increasing its factory pay rolls 50 per cent, 
and placing its plants on a four-day week basis.” 
This was given wide publication all over the United 
States. Officials of the International Association 
of Machinists, in commenting on this statement, 
say: “In view of the pitifully low wages and back- 
breaking hours forced on Remington-Rand em- 
ployees, we feel that the October statement of 
this company was merely a publicity stunt.” 

Union officials go on to say: “Possibly Reming- 
ton-Rand dividends are increased by paying wages 
as low as 15 cents an hour. But in doing so this 
company is showing itself unpatriotic and an ally 
of those communistic interests who are doing their 
bit to goad the American worker to a state of re- 
bellion. This depression was caused by men who 
insisted on piling up huge profits at the expense 
of wages. As a result the buying power of the 
American worker was cut to such a degree that 
he could not buy the products of factories, so as 
a result the factories shut down, throwing more 
men out of work, and further decreasing the con- 
suming power of the American public.” 


Fifty-Hour Week Prevails 

In order to check the accuracy of the charges 
made by union officials, the writer spoke to the 
head of the Norwood plant, who neither denied 
nor affirmed the charges. An airmail letter of 
inquiry was then sent to R. E. Benner, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, Buffalo, N. Y. Benner sent 
no denial of the charges. 

Conditions similar to those in Norwood are said 
to prevail at the Remington-Rand Company’s plant 
in Ilion and Syracuse, N. Y. At the latter plant, 
it is said, the fifty-hour week prevails. Although 
a large percentage of the Ilion factory’s force was 
unemployed, those retained were forced to work on 
a legal holiday, the Machinists’ Union declares. 

ee eee 
FOR A “BETTER DAY” 


Unemployment insurance and retirement pen- 
sions for workers “are the modern, carefully 
planned substitutes for the haphazard drifting of 
the dark days behind us” and “are the indispensa- 
ble requirements of a better day,” Senator Robert 
F. Wagner of New York declared in a radio ad- 
dress over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

: ei age eee 
KNOWS HER WARMED-OVERS 

“The modern flapper,” we read, “is very differ- 

ent from the girl of fifteen years back.” On the 


contrary, she is very often the same _ person.— 
“Everybody’s Weekly” (London). 
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Seven 


Daly City Bottleneck 


Will Be Obliterated 


Inauguration of work on a most important and 
urgently needed highway project was provided for 
last week when, following a conference between 


‘city officials of San Francisco and Daly City and 


representatives of the State Highway Commis- 
sion, orders were issued authorizing the commis- 
sion to acquire property with a view to breaking 
the “bottleneck” at Daly City. 

This highway improvement will remove the one 
congested section of the peninsula highway, ex- 
tending from the Daly City plaza to San Jose. 

When rebuilt, the street will average 108 feet, 
with two ten-foot sidewalks, twenty feet allowed 
for car tracks and two four-foot safety zone strips. 
Six traffic lanes will be provided. 

All installation of conduits, water mains, sewers 
and side connections for utilities will be made 
before the roadway is laid. This will prevent tear- 
ing up the street by utility companies. 

The work, including buying of property, will 
cost approximately $750,000, of which the State 
Highway Commission provides $375,000, San 
Francisco $200,000, San Mateo county $75,000, the 
balance to be raised from assessments, the prop- 
erty owners agreeing to the levy. 

pie ee 


Long Hours in Detroit Industry 
Mockery of “Share Work’ Plan 


While enlightened opinion the world over is call- 
ing for universal shorter work periods as an anti- 
depression remedy and while legislation is pending 
in the United States Congress for a nation-wide 
six-hour day and five-day week, big Detroit em- 
ployers are actually instituting the eleven and 
twelve-hour day and seven-day week. 

According to a survey recently made by the 
Detroit Federation of Labor, the General Motors 
Corporation is “the outstanding violator of com- 
mon decency” so far as working hours are con- 
cerned. This company is alleged to have estab- 
lished a universal 11!4-hour day, seven days a 
week, in many of its departments. 

The Elwood Tool Company has put the seventy- 
hour week into effect and is working its employees 
overtime. 

The federation’s investigation disclosed thirty- 
seven plants which have recently instituted the 
long-day and full-week system. Among them are 
the Fischer Body Corporation, Chrysler Motors, 
Packard Motor Company, Hudson Motor Com- 
pany and the Hupp Motor Company. 

Labor officials point to the “hollow mockery” 
of industrial leaders pretending to support “share- 
the-work” movements and “winking” at the long- 
hour methods of some of the largest industries. 

—— 


“Waiter, it’s been half an hour since I ordered 


my turtle soup.” “Sorry, sir, but you know how 
turtles are.”—‘Catering Industry Employee.” 
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One of America’s Largest Home Furnishers 
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RUGS and CARPETS 


To make room for new spring merchandise, 
drastic reductions on Genuine Oriental Scat- 
ter-size Rugs, American-Oriental Rugs, Vel- 
vet and Axminster Carpets, Inlaid Linoleum. 


Buy Now! 
LIBERAL THRIFT TERMS 


PRESSMEN APPROVE AGREEMENT 


The international arbitration agreement between 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and the International Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union of North America has been ap- 
proved by referendum vote of the union, President 
George L. Berry of the Union announces from 
Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 


MORGAN’S DOMINATION 


Testimony that the Morgan banking interests 
and the Chase National Bank, through interlock- 
ing directorates, have virtually complete “domina- 
tion” of American industry and labor, was given 
before a Senate committee by John P. Frey, labor 
official. 


Making his third appearance at hearings on the 
Black five-day week, six-hour day bill, Frey, who 
is secretary-treasurer of the metal trades depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, told 
how in his opinion a few New York private banks 
“controlled” industry through directorates in com- 
mercial banks and hundreds of businesses. 


He asserted the nineteen partners of the J. P. 
Morgan banking house directly held eighteen di- 
rectorships in other banks, twenty-one in most of 
the largest corporations of the country, twelve in- 
surance companies, thirty-two manufacturing cor- 
porations, seventeen railway companies, and nine- 
teen public utilities corporations. 


Lays Off Thousands 


As the board of directors of the Brooklyn Edi- 
son Company met and declared its regular quar- 
terly dividend of $2 a share on its outstanding 
capital stock of $125,000,000, a committee tried in 
vain to find the board to present a demand that 
dividend payments be suspended and the profits 
instead be devoted to reinstating discharged em- 
ployees, says a dispatch from Brooklyn. 


On the same day, Milo R. Maltbie, chairman of 
the Public Service Commission, announced that a 
hearing would be held February 8 on arguments as 
to whether the commission has jurisdiction to in- 
vestigate the labor policies of the Brooklyn Edison 
Company. Jerome Count, New York attorney and 
leader of the group that tried to see the board, 
had complained to the commission on behalf of 
the National Committee on Utilities and Labor 
against the company’s lay-off of 5000 employees 
during 1931 and 1932 while still maintaining its 
fat dividends. 


The company recently replied to the complaint, 
denying all charges and questioning the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission. 


Steamed 


But Pays Dividends} 


Farmers Are Informed 
Wine Is Coming Back 


First steps to enlist all branches of California 
agriculture to campaign hand in hand with grape 
growers on a nation-wide basis for legalized light 
wines are being taken following a mass meeting 
of 200 farmers of Sonoma and_ neighboring 
counties in American Legion Hall at Healdsburg 
Wednesday night of last week. 


Told by grape industry officials that “wine is 
coming back, but its return must be hastened this 
year to save California’s second largest agricul- 
tural industry from ruin,” farm, civic and business 
leaders of the North Bay district began a cam- 
paign to aid the Grape Growers’ League of Cali- 
fornia in its nation-wide efforts to modify the 
Volstead act. 


The campaign, it was decided at the mass meet- 
ing, will be carried on in the North Bay counties 
through the Sonoma County Grape Growers’ As- 
sociation, of which Enrico Prati of Asti is presi- 
dent. 


“This task is bigger than the grape industry of 
California or the grape industry of the nation,” 
Edmund A. Rossi, vice-president of the Grape 
Growers’ League of California and president of 
the Italian-Swiss Colony of Asti and San Fran- 
cisco, told the meeting. 


“Wine is coming back, undoubtedly, but in order 
to hasten its return the people of the United 
States must be informed as to what light table 
wines are, that they are non-intoxicating when 
used exclusively with meals as an article of food, 
and that they are therefore constitutional under 
the eighteenth amendment. Americans and their 
representatives in Congress must be informed that 
light wines represent the real solution of this 
country’s temperance problem, and that light 
wines are the enemy of alcoholism.” 

———— 


BOOKBINDERS AND BINDERY WOMEN 


Bookbinders and Bindery Women’s Union, 
Locals Nos. 31-125, has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, Fred Dett- 
mering; vice-president, Mrs. Lora Barbrack; Sec- 
retary-business agent, William J. Osterloh; treas- 
urer, Bernard Hassler; sergeant-at-arms, Maurice 
O’Connor; executive committee, Elmer Rose, 
Alfred Lemos, George Schulz, Mabel Ritter, Mrs. 
Florence Love, Loyal Blinco, Albert Knollmiller, 
Walter Craig, Fay Kindel, Ella Wunderlich, Lor- 
etta Kane. 

Se gs 


Generosity during life is a very different thing 
from generosity in the hour of death; one proceeds 
from genuine liberality and benevolence, the other 
from pride or fear—Horace Mann. 


CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. Protect the health of your family by 
patronizing a plant where all your clothes and household goods, including 
rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. 


High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 


Moderate Prices—You Will Be Surprised! 


J. ALLEC 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 


2140 FOLSOM STREET 
PHONE HEMLOCK 3131 
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RUN O’ THE HOOK 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 

In order that the membership may become more 
familiar with the facts concerning the necessity of 
a fund to be created by the 1 per cent assessment, 
to be voted upon February 15, we quote the fol- 
lowing from an appeal released by the I. T. U. 
Executive Council: “It is necessary that money be 
paid into the treasury of the International Typo- 
graphical Union if money, is to be paid out for 
strike and lockout benefits and special assistance 
to local unions during this time of unprecedented 
pressure on local unions and members to compel 
them to sacrifice unreasonably. During the past 
year sixty local unions were paid in strike benefits 
and special assistance in time of trouble, $218,- 
951.76. There is no indication that the next year 
will be any less troublesome than the past year; 
tooks as though there would be more call for strike 
benefits and special assistance for defensive pur- 
poses than there has been at any time since the 
forty-four-hour trouble. The money paid out of 
the general fund for defensive purposes since 1921 
has been the balance left in that fund from the 
special assessments during 1921-1924. The entire 
income to the general fund for the year ending 
December 20, 1932, was $342,608.59. Of this sum 
there was returned directly to the members 
through the medium of the ‘Typographical Jour- 
nal’ $60,572.64, which was its cost for the twelve 
months ending December 20, 1932. A further sum 
of $59,671.89 was spent directly on behalf of local 
unions in difficulties through the services of repre- 
sentatives striving to maintain wages and assist 
them in difficulties with employers. The expense 
of carrying on activities of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, exclusive of strike benefits and 
special assistance and expenses of representatives 
for the twelve months ending December 20, 1932, 
was $296,864.77. It will thus be seen that while the 
amount paid to the general fund from the per 
capita tax would have been sufficient to carry on 
the usual expense and publish the ‘Typographical 
Journal,’ it hardly began to cover the items of 
expense classed as defensive activity. The eco- 
nomic activities of the International Typographical 
Union must be maintained. There is only one way 
to preserve the organization, and that is to supply 
the necessary funds to carry on its economic ac- 
tivities. Fair wage scales and union conditions 
must be maintained and unfair employers must be 
resisted.” 

Union printers in Seminole, Oklahoma, are 
publishing their own newspaper, called the “Voice 
of Labor,” following differences with the publish- 
ers of the “Producer” over a wage scale. 

A referendum on the proposal to appropriate 
250,000 from the union’s defense fund for unem- 
ployment relief was voted upon January 26 by the 
members of New York Union. The result has not 
yet been learned. 

It is reported that Eastern interests are in 
Fresno looking over the field with a view to 
starting a new morning daily to fill the vacancy 
caused by the suspension of the “Tribune.” 

John R. Spann is again connected with the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, coming from 
San Mateo, where he had recently been employed. 


“Shopping News” Chapel Notes—By G. E. M., Jr. 


Bud Stuck’s in the chapel’s dog house! He’s 
always boasting of his ability as an efficient auto 


Lo 
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Phone Mission 0141 29th and Dolores Streets 
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driver and how he kept his car spic and span, 
plenty of oil, gas, etc. Well, Bud visited the auto 
show and took’ delivery on a new Plymouth. The 
same night the car was delivered Bud and the 
Mrs. started out for the wide open spaces, and 
when they were miles from nowhere—ran out 
of gas! 

Herbie Beck, junior apprentice, is now back on 
the day shift after having filled in for Howard 
Smith, senior apprentice, on the night shift, during 
the holidays. 

J. (Jasper) E. Mead, this chapel’s representa- 
tive on the auditing committee, is making a bid 
for delegate to the next I. T. U. convention in 
Chicago. “Jasper” gets up early every morning 
and goes out to the Presidio for target practice. 

The sympathies of the chapel were extended to 
Clinton De Lacy, skipper of the stereotype room, 
who suffered the loss of his mother last week in 
Culver City. De Lacy’s mother and sister were 
struck by a hit-run driver, the accident proving 
fatal to the elder lady, while the daughter was 
so severely injured little hope is held for her 
recovery. Funeral services were held Monday in 
Los Angeles for De Lacy’s mother. 


“News” Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 

Advisability, aye downright necessity, of vot- 
ing yes on the 1 per cent assessment on February 
15, as submitted by the executive council, is advo- 
cated by Frank Burwell, for thirty-odd years a 
member of the I. T. U. Frank expressed astonish- 
ment the membership would vote in a trouble- 
making issue like the five-day week and at the 
same time refuse approval to means of collecting 
revenue to enforce it, that being the first time, in 
his recollection, a necessary financial measure was 


“voted down. But he’s under the impression enough 


members have changed their minds to put it over 
February 15.94 

Friends of #-p Greer will regret to hear he had 
a recurrence of the illness which kept him abed 
so long last year, complicated by bronchial pneu- 
monia. 

Once an idea enters his head W. P. Davis pur- 
sues it to its lair for microscopical examination. He 
wants to know all about it. So regarding modern 
crusades it’s safe to adopt his conclusions. On 
buying union-made articles W. P. sets the fashion 
by practicing what he preaches, pointing out the 
Allied Printing Trades label is upheld more con- 
sistently by other trades than printers have a right 
to expect, considering how tiny is their demand 
for union-made cigarettes, for instance. 

Seen and heard by half a dozen bozos as relayed 
to the chapel tattletale: Adams, Swedish Adonis, 
calling Sprout Nesbit to a window for his opinion 
on whether it would rain, and Nesbit, smart sub, 
getting a day’s work by audibly believing it 
wouldn’t, but it did, all day. ... Porter, Daly City 
luminary, wondering should he spade his garden 
and raise vegetables to help balance the budget. 
... And Frank Vaughn, cynical old codger, opin- 
ing ’tis better for a man of Porter’s years to raise 
vegetables than trying to raise wild oats. . . .Rube 
Burrow in heavy snowfall rounding up cattle from 
coulees and thick brush on his mountain ranch 
and corraling ’em for winter feeding, and after 
three interminable days of it thinking how nice 
is technocracy’s four-hour day. .. . Harvey Bell 
adhering to New Year’s resolution not to “kid the 
animals,” and the animals speculating suspiciously 
on what ails him... . Barney O’Neill getting his 
card and the. flu, making office boys and appren- 
tices wonder if they go together. . . . Brewster, 
perturbed by Key pier fire, deciding to leave the 
peninsula flat so he can’t be delayed either by fire 
or flood. ... Bossler belatedly heading for Sacra- 
mento to investigate working conditions while the 
Legislature legislates, and his henna-haired heckler 
going along to keep him in order. . . . Gorilla 
Schmidt proclaiming mountain dew a cure for 
halitosis. . . . And Al Davis winningly agreeing 


MAILER NOTES 


-By LEROY C.SMITH 


Regardless of local or other issues, vote for the 
1 per cent assessment on February 15. Read the 
January “Journal” for information on the subject. 
Just as necessary as was the assessment to inau- 
gurate the eight-hour day is the 1 per cent as- 
sessment to put into effect the five-day week. 

Says Pat Maloney, No. 9’s official scribe, in the 
Los Angeles “Citizen”: ‘“The ‘ Herald-Express’ 
has cut out a number of features and is running 
as tight a paper as possible, mostly ads, and very 
little reading matter, compared to formerly. The 
first thing they know they will be cutting out a 
lot of readers, as the ‘Examiner’ has done with 
its pinch-penny tactics. The ‘Times’ has been 
steadily gaining on the ‘Examiner,’ and will pass 
it in the future if an about-face is not made. What 
a pity the ‘Times’ is not union-manned.” 

The financial statement of the secretary-treasurer 
of the M. T. D. U. for October, 1932, showed a 
balance on hand of $714.55; receipts average around 
$550 month; unpaid loans from locals to finance 
the mailer appeal, now awaiting decision in court, 
amount to $3500; the sixteen months’ back salary 
due the president and secretary-treasurer amounts 
to $2000—making a total indebtedness of $5500. 

With the present average income of $550 per 
month devoted entirely to the liquidation of the 
$5500, it would take ten months to wipe out thoge 
two bills. Then at the end of ten months, not 
counting other running expenses, and the costs 
assessed against the M. T. D. U. in the dismissal 
of the ancillary bill, and also the further proba- 
bility of being assessed for the costs of the mailer 
appeal case, the M. T. D. U. would still be in 
debt to its president and secretary for a total of 
$1250. 

In 1926 M. T. D. U. officers urgently requested 
and it was voted to give them a defense fund of 
$100,000. It would seem that before the end of 
1933 a defense fund of several hundred thousands 
will be an urgent necessity if the M. T. D. U. is 
to continue to have an existence. Not a dime, 
let alone a dollar, remains of the $100,000 ,of whose 
expenditure no itemized statement has ever been 
issued, 


but still holding that better halitosis than no breath 
at all... . Balthasar proving wrong “three genera- 
tions from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves’”—expects 
to make it in two, for he’s looking for five acres 
and a windmill while land is cheap. “Big” 
Abbott insinuating hail and the weather man got 
together and cooked up weather fit only for ducks. 

. . “Little”? Abbott wishing the crowned heads, 
bald heads and dead heads would get together and 
cook up a little business so could eat 
regularly. 
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Mine Union Oficial 


Urges Relief Measure 


Pointing out that in most mine areas only food 
relief is now available, Thomas Kennedy, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers of 
America, offered a strong plea for enactment of 
the LaFollette-Costigan direct relief bill before a 
Senate sub-committee, says a Washington dis- 
patch. 

Kennedy pointed out the tragic results of un- 
employment in all regions. Twelve thousand are 
idle, he said, in the Luzurne County area of the 
anthracite district. In the four counties, Schuyl- 
kill, Northumberland, Dauphin and Columbia, 20,- 
000 are idle, many for as long as three years. 

“While the suffering among the mine workers 
of the soft coal industry has been practically gen- 
eral in all sections,” Kennedy said, “it has been 
particularly intensive in the non-unionized fields. 
As they have no one to speak for them, I bring 
this condition to your attention. 

“The union has to some extent been able 
through its own efforts and resources to alleviate 
conditions in the areas over which it has jurisdic- 
tion, but in the non-unionized fields, which are 
more detached and without organization, there has 
been great suffering. 

“Such are the deplorable conditions, conserva- 
tively stated, which prevail in the coal industry 
today. 

“In this connection, the committee should bear 
constantly in mind also that from the standpoint 
of unemployment and relief the problem presented 
by the coal industry is peculiar. 

“Operations are conducted in isolated regions, 
as a rule, where coal mining is the only indus- 
try. They are separated from community chests 
and other social and relief agencies and from other 
opportunities for employment. 

“In many cases, especially in the Southern 
states, coal operations in some areas have, during 
the depression, been closed down, but the popula- 
tion, having no resources for moving, have been 
forced to remain in poverty and without help.” 

——__—_ -@}—_ — 
Eloesser-Heynemann Company 
Acquire Mission Street Property 


Eloesser-Heynemann Co., pioneer San Fran- 
cisco clothing manufacturers, have leased the five- 
story steel and concrete building at 1161-65 Mis- 
sion street, between Seventh and Eighth, it was 
announced by Herbert Eloesser, vice-president and 
general manager. 

The entire 72,000 square feet of floor space and 
full basement will be required for the company’s 
offices, factory and warehouse, he said. Removal 
of all equipment and more than 300 employees to 
the new business location is expected to be com- 
pleted early in February. 

“This forward step, following closely our ac- 
quisition of the work goods business, trade mark 
and stocks of Neustadter Bros. on December 1, is 
further evidence of our faith in San Francisco and 
the business outlook. Increased manufacturing 
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facilities and floor space have become absolute 
necessities,” Eloesser added. 

Remodeling of the new building will include the 
construction of a modern cafeteria for employees 
on the roof, with sun garden attractively land- 
scaped. A completely equipped sales and display 
room for customers will be maintained on the 
first floor. 

“One reason for our selection of this location,” 
Eloesser pointed out, “is its central position in 
relation to accessibility for out-of-town customers, 
whether they arrive by motor, street car, bus, rail 
or ferry. We are also anticipating the completion 
of the new San Francisco-Oakland bay bridge, 
with its terminal affording quick and easy access 
to our new building.” 

The present general offices and factories, located 
respectively on Battery street and at McAllister 
and Octavia streets, have been occupied by the 
firm for twenty-five years. 


MUNICIPAL PAY CUTS 


The $3,000,000 municipal salary cut proposed by 
Mayor Rossi, which was to have been presented 
in the form of a charter amendment to be voted 
on at a special election, met with unexpected ob- 
stacles when it came up before the Board of Su- 
pervisors on Monday last. 

Monday’s conference was held up by a letter 
from Bruce Cornwall, chairman of a conference 
of civic and taxpayers’ organizations, opposing 
the amendment as inadequate, not comparable to 
industrial reductions, ignoring impending budget 
shortages, and not satisfactory to the organizations 
represented. 

Answering some of these charges, Mayor Rossi 
said that the intended cuts would reduce payrolls 
$3,000,000 and other departmental e omies would 
balance the budget. <= 

Pending further consideration of the measure, 
the controller was instructed to make out sched- 
ules showing how much money the city would 
raise by the sliding scale percentage of cuts sug- 
gested by the amendment, and a blanket flat rate 
cut for comparison purposes. 


—— 
Workmen’s Compensation Claims 


Take Precedence in Receivership 
Workmen’s compensation claims in California 
take precedence over claims of creditors of a com- 
pany in the hands of a receiver, under a ruling by 
Federal Judge Frank H. Kerrigan in a decision 
handed down in memoranda. 

The decision involved the Pickering Lumber 
Company, now in receivership, concerning some 
$100,000. The company carried its own industrial 
insurance. In Judge Kerrigan’s decision the re- 
ceiver was directed to sell unemcumbered property 
to pay insurance for an employee who had been 
injured. 


Buy American 


AND DON'T OVERLOOK ASKING 
FOR THE UNION LABEL ON ALL 
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Walter N. Brunt Press 
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Receivers for Union 
Are Removed by Court 


Receivers appointed by Supreme Court Justice 
Cotillo in New York for Motion Picture Machine 
Operators’ Union No. 306 have been removed by 
unanimous decision of the Appellate Division, 
which gave the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees, the parent body, the right to 
supervise the local union’s affairs on condition it 
post a bond for $500,000 as security for the union’s 
funds. 

“The decision is not only a victory for the inter- 
national union, but for all of organized labor in the 
United States and Canada,” said Judge George C. 
Foster of St. Louis, general counsel to the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees. 

The decision followed an appeal from Judge Co- 
tillo’s decision on the ground that the Supreme 
Court, by appointing three receivers, had taken 
charge of the union’s affairs and was conducting 
strikes and posting pickets. 

Soon after Judge Cotillo appointed receivers the 
action was criticized by William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, who called 
it “unprecedented” and a usurpation of the au- 
thority of the international union. Judge Cotillo 
refused to modify this order on the ground that the 
international union had not taken action after 
charges had been made public for a long time 
against the handling of the local union’s affairs. 

SS 

Unemployment insurance will have to be made 
mandatory by the states and supported by the fed- 
eral government if it is to accomplish what is ex- 
pected of it, declares Paul H. Douglas, professor 
of industrial relations at the University of Chicago, 
in his new book on this subject. 
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S. F. LABOR COUNCIL 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 


Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of January 27, 1933 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent D. P. Haggerty. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Dixon ex- 
cused. 

Reading Minutes— Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—Butchers No. 115, Owen Barry, 
Walter Brown, Frank Flohr, Frank Gallagher, 
Joseph Henderson, Charles Killpack, M. S. Max- 
well, John Thode; Butchers No. 508, George Bor- 
denave, E. Fred Zimmerman; Building 
Materiai Teamsters, J. R. Gerhart vice William 
Crotty; Miscellaneous Employees, George Riley, 
Joseph Naughton vice Andy Barber, Herman Sel- 
ditch; Musicians No. 6, Walter Webber, Eddie 
Love, Karl Dietrich, George Kittler, Harry Low- 
enstein, Phil Sapiro, Barney Frankel; Bookbinders 
and Bindery Women, Fred Dettmering, Albert 
Knoll-Miller, Walter Craig, Ella Wunderlich, Lor- 
etta Kane. Delegates seated. 


Lassus, 


Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. From Cooks’ Union No. 44, 
protesting against the efforts now being made to 
reduce the salaries of the municipal employees and 
urging voters to resist with all their might and 
power any further curtailment in the purchasing 
power of the wage earners. From the Trades 
Union Promotional League, invitation to be 
present at the installation of officers on Wednes- 
day evening, February 1, 1933. From the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor, opposing the di- 
version of gasoline tax money now used for high- 
way purposes, to help pay the running expenses of 
our state. From the Highway Protective Com- 
mittee on the same matter. 


Referred to Executive Committee—From Bay 
District Council of Carpenters, requesting the 
Council to place the Best Foods, Inc., 1900 


Bryant street, on the “We Don't Patronize List.” 
From the Local Joint Executive Board, requesting 
the Council to place Leighton’s on the “We Don't 
Patronize List.” 

Referred to 


Secretary—From the American 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We 

Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco 

Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 

and sympathizers are requested te cut this 

out and post it. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Baker. Hamilton & Pacific Co. 

Bella Roma Cigar Co. 

California Building Maintenance Co.,20 Ninth 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Domestic Hand Laundry, 218 Ellis. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

“Grizzly Bear,’ organ of N. S. G. W. 

Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 

Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 

Market Street R. R. 

Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Co. 

Purity Chain Stores. 

Q. R. S. Neon Corporation, Ltd., 306 Seventh. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle) 

Tait’s, 24 Ellis. 

The Mutual Steres Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


Federation of Labor, regarding the issuance of 
list of unemployed to any relief agency. From 
Firemen and Oilers’ Union, regarding their mem- 
bership. 

Request Complied With—From the American 
Federation of Labor, with reference to the Costi- 
gan-LaFollette emergency relief bill, and request- 
ing that we communicate with our representatives 
in Congress, urging the passage of said bill. 

Reports of Unions—Miscellaneous Employees— 
Reported that Leighton’s cafeterias and restau- 
rants are unfair to their organization. Garment 
Workers—Requested a demand for their label 
when making purchases. 


Report of Law and Legislative Committee—In 
the matter of resolution of Electrical Workers No. 
6, proposing change in methods of figuring aver- 
age weekly earnings of injured employees under 
the workmen's compensation act, committee re- 
quested further time to enable it to investigate bills 
pending before the Legislature on this subject, and 
promised to report thereon before the reconvening 
of the Legislature, February 28. In the matter of 
resolution presented by Delegates Fouratt and 
Deal, dealing with the proposal for a dismissal pay 
for employees being displaced by machines and 
labor-saving devices, committee recommended 
adoption of said resolution. Report concurred in. 

The resolutions relative to djsmissal pay read as 
follows: 


“Whereas, The recent Cincinnati convention of 
the American Federation of Labor adopted the fol- 
lowing declaration on the displacement of labor 
by the machine: ‘The machine is good when it is 
made to serve man. It becomes a menace, a veri- 
table Frankenstein, when it is used to displace 
him. The true purpose of the machine is to lighten 
the burden of labor by enabling greater production 
for human needs to be accomplished in a shorter 
time; and 3 

“Whereas, There has been no cessation in the 
introduction of new machines and new labor-sav- 
ing devices and there is every indication that this 
process will continue indefinitely; and 

“Whereas, Recognizing the gravity of the situ- 
ation thus created, certain trade unions have ne- 
gotiated collective agreements with the employers 
providing for so-called dismissal pay; in addition 
more than fifty large American corporations have 
voluntarily provided a graduated system of dis- 
missal pay for workers who are permanently dis- 
missed because of the introduction of new ma- 
chines or new labor-saving devices; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council 
that we favor the principle of dismissal pay, i. e., 
the payment of a sum to workers permanently 
dismissed because of the introduction of labor- 
saving devices, such sum to be graduated in ac- 
cordance with the years of service rendered; fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That we urge all affiliated unions to 
consider the principle herein outlined and urge its 
adoption whenever and wherever possible.” 

Secretary Johnson of the committee submitted 
also reports in writing dealing with the proposed 
charter amendment providing for emergency de- 
ductions of salaries and compensations of city 
officials and employees, and the proceedings and 
conferences held in the offices of the city attorney 
and mayor during the past week, for the purpose 
of formulating said charter amendment. Reports 
of secretary received as progressive, and the sec- 
retary of the Council stated he would attend the 
conferences in the mayor’s office the following 
day, when the final draft of the amendment would 
be completed. 


Election of Officers—On motion the secretary 
was instructed to cast a ballot for the uncontested 
officers as follows: President, Edward Vandeleur; 
secretary, John A. O’Connell; sergeant-at-arms, 
Patrick O’Brien; trustees, Charles Child, James 
Hopkins, William Granfield; organizing commit- 
tee, Anthony Brenner, George Cullen, W. G. De- 


TAXICAB STRIKE ENDS 


Announcement that the taxicab drivers’ strike 
in Oakland, which has been in effect since last 
October, had been satisfactorily adjusted, and that 
most of the men who walked out when a wage 
reduction was announced would be re-employed, 
was made last Tuesday. 

Frank O’Farrell, head of the Yellow Cab Com- 
pany in the East Bay city, stated that some fifty 
of the union drivers would be returned to work 
by Wednesday last, following agreement with 
union officials on a wage basis of 40 per cent com- 
mission, plus a 5 per cent bonus. The new scale, 
O'Farrell said, will be among the highest paid 
to taxicab drivers in the United States. 


septe, B. E. Hayland, Theodore Johnson, F. E. 
Moore, Lea Phillips, J. J. Sutton, Edward Mc- 
Laughlin; law and legislative committee, Emil G. 
Buehrer, Henry Heidelberg, James E. Hopkins, 
Theodore Johnson, George Kidwell, Paul Schar- 
renberg, Edward Vandeleur; directors of Labor 
Clarion, Anthony Brenner, James Coulsting, M. E. 
Decker, George S. Hollis, John A. O’Connell; 
Labor Council Hall Association, William P. Mc- 
Cabe, George S. Hollis, John P. McLaughlin, 
Daniel C. Murphy, Daniel P. Haggerty, John A. 
O’Connell, William Granfield, M. E. Decker, An- 
thony Brenner. 

Election Committee—Reported that there were 
151 ballots cast and the following, having received 
the highest number of votes, were elected: Vice- 
president, Anthony Noriega; executive committee, 
Joseph Blanchard, James Coulsting, John C. Daly, 
Daniel P. Haggerty, Lawrence Healy, Manuel 
Jacobs, Theodore Johnson, George Kidwell, John 
F. Metcalf, Patrick O’Brien, Lea Phillips, William 
P. Stanton, L. D. Wilson. The chair declared 
the above-named officers elected for the ensuing 
term. 

Receipts, $379.60; Expenses, $250.35. 

Council adjourned at 10 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

' JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged to 
demand the union label, card and button when 
making purchases, also to patronize the Municipal 
Railway whenever possible. J. O’'C. 


HERMAN’S HATS 
Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th Street 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 501 FRANKLIN ST. Phone LAkeside 1246 
si Les Angeles Branch: 105 COURT ST. 


2987 FOLSOM ST., Near 26th, SAN FRANCIS 
Phone Mission 6724 i 
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TIONAL GROCE: 
ADVERTISED fopacee> 

ODU' TOILETRIES 

SOL PROVISIONS 
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LESS ‘ Y GOODS 

WE ALWAYS UNDERSELL 
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PHIL BENEDETTI 
The Florist 


2980 16th Street, Below Mission 
HEmlock 7400 


rket 9562 San Francisco 
1 William W. Hansen - - - - Manager 
Dan F. McLaughlin - - - President 


Geo J. Asmussen - - : TAI 
Established July, 1882 
1086 VAN NESS AVE. SO. at Twenty-second St. 

New Funeral Home and 
Telephone Mission 0276 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The following report summarizes some of the 
achievements of the various divisions making up 
the State Department of Industrial Relations. The 
material for this report was obtained from reports 
submitted by the chiefs of the various divisions to 
T. A. Reardon, director of the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations: 

State Free Employment Offices 

The Division of State Free Employment 
Agencies reports that all offices placed 4807 men 
and women in jobs during December, 1932. This 
marks a 7.6 per cent decrease in placements from 
November, 1932, which is in line with the general 
downward trend in employment during the winter 
months. The total number of placements made 
since July 1,. 1932, by all offices of the division 
total 35,477. 

Division of Fire Safety 

The Division of Fire Safety in its report to the 
director of the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions points out that peace still prevails in the 
cleaning industry in the matter of prices. A “com- 
mittee of fourteen,” composed of seven members 
of the Retail Cleaners and Dyers’ Union, affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor, and 
seven members of the Better Cleaners’ Alliance, 
an association of the more progressive shop own- 
ers, have been instrumental in establishing prices 
which have resulted in peace in the cleaning in- 
dustry. 

Labor Commissioner’s Office 

Frank C. MacDonald, state labor commissioner, 
reported that his offices during December, 1932, re- 
ceived 3265 complaints alleging violation of the 
labor laws of the state. This compares with 3231 
complaints received in December, 1931, an increase 
in 1932 of 34 complaints. The labor commissioner's 
office collected in unpaid wages in December, 1932, 
$62,017. The amount of unpaid wages collected 
per wage claim settled in December, 1932, was 
$44.08. In December, 1932, 117 criminal prosecu- 
tions were started. The labor commissioner’s office 
started in December, 1932, twenty-five civil suits 
to collect $57,539.95 for 738 wage claimants. 

Employment and payroll data released by State 
Labor Commissioner MacDonald continue to show 
declines. In manufacturing industries in the state, 
employment dropped 5.7 per cent, payrolls 4 per 
cent and average weekly earnings increased 1.7 
per cent in December, 1932, from November, 1932. 
Comparing December, 1932, with December, 1931, 
employment in manufacturing industries declined 
8.2 per cent, payrolls 20.3 per cent, and average 
weekly earnings 13.1 per cent. 

In the building and construction industry em- 
ployment in December, 1932, from November, 
1932, from November, 1932, dropped 14.2 per cent, 
payrolls 26 per cent and average weekly earnings 
13.7 per cent. In December, 1932, from a year 
ago employment declined 41.3 per cent, payrolls 
53.5 per cent and average weekly earnings 20.9 
per cent. 

Division of Industrial Welfare 

This division received and investigated during 
December, 1932, 165 complaints. During Decem- 
ber, 1932, $1220.40 in back wages was collected 
and distributed to women and minors under the 
minimum wage law. The Industrial Welfare Di- 
vision issued 168 licenses to learners during the 
month of December, 1932, authorizing their em- 
ployment at the learners’ rates of pay specified in 
the various orders of the commission. The com- 
mission audits the payrolls of fruit and vegetable 
canneries during the canning seasons. During the 


years 1931 and 1932 this has resulted in the pay- 
ment of $57,636.99 by the canners to their women 
and minor workers to bring their wages up to 
the minimum standard set by the commission. 

In December, 1932, 5220 women extras in the 


motion picture industry received jobs, as against 
3655 in December, 1931, an increase of 1565 place- 
ments, or 42.|8 per cent. The total amount of 
wages paid to the 5220 women extras in Decem- 
ber, 1932, was $38,398. 
Immigration and Housing 

During December, 1932, 459 aliens sought the 
assistance and advice of the complaint depart- 
ment of the division, for a solution of problems 
confronting them. The cases handled by the com- 
plaint department arise in the main out of the 


intimate and personal problems of our resident 
foreign born. 

During December, 1932, 83 labor camps were 
inspected in 12 counties. The total labor camps 
inspected during the year 1932 was 2050. In camps 
inspected during December, a population of 2622 
persons was counted. Of this total 1559 were 
American born and 1063 foreign born. Of the for- 
eign born, 559 were Mexicans, 355 Filipinos, 109 
Japanese, while the remainder was made up of 
six other nationalities. 
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HEATING EQUIPMENT 
MAKES THIS POSSIBLE <4: 


ce 
t for homes without 


a basement 


1 too many homes a heating system that gives circulated 
heat has been neglected. Because excavation for a base- 
ment is costly or because homes have been built so that no 
basement has been possible, stoves and fireplaces have be- 
come the heating system for these homes. 

Today gas floor furnaces change the whole situation for 


homes without a basement and homes that can never have 
a basement. These efficient heating devices, capable of keep- 
ing homes of from four to seven rooms to ‘Comfort Zone” 

warmth, can be quickly and easily installed. 

Gas floor furnaces have established a record for economy 
in supplying small homes with furnace heat. The local office 
of the P. G. & E. can show you what other residents in your 
locality are paying for floor furnace heat. Phone your local 
gas appliance dealer or talk with a representative of this 


company today about floor furnace heat. 


+ 
BED ROOM 


\\ 


i BATH *S\ 
F oa 
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The floor plan to the left 
shows a typical floor fur- 
nace installation in a 
small home. These com- 
pact heating units rapid- 
ly circulate an abundance 
of warm air and are ca- 
pable of heating several 
rooms. When of adequate 
size and properly instal- 
led these efficient heaters 
solve the problem of cir- 
culated heat for small 
homes at a very low cost. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR THE 


P-G-awE- 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Owned - Operated - Managed by Californians 


210-233 


Twelve 


Fleet Will Join in 


Bridge Celebration 


With definite assurance of the participation of 
the Pacific fleet in the celebration of the beginning 
of construction of the Golden Gate bridge Sunday, 
February 26, plans for the big international fete 
have been given added impetus. 

Word of the fleet’s participation was received 
in a telegram to Mayor Angelo Rossi of San 
Francisco from Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Ernest Lee Jancke. Previously Mayor Rossi, act- 
ing in behalf of the city of San Francisco and the 
citizens’ committee in charge of the details of the 
bridge celebration, had wired to Washington urg- 
ing the fleet’s participation. Assistant Secretary. 
Jancke’s wire was as follows: 

“Have arranged an order will be issued to have 
fleet rendezvous San Francisco from about Febru- 
ary 18 until February 27 in order to participate 
in bridge celebration.” 

Supervisor William P. Stanton, chairman of the 
celebration’s executive committee, pointed out that 
the presence of the fleet here will necessitate a 
complete revision of the plans of the parade com- 
mittee, headed by Stephen Malatesta, and will 
make the parade itself, when augmented by the 
naval forces, one of the largest and most spec- 
tacular ever staged on the Pacific Coast. 

The program for the fete day will include speak- 
ing exercises, a spectacular airplane flight, trac- 
ing the outlines of the bridge in smoke, a yacht 
and motorboat regatta, the “opening of the Golden 
Gate” by the pressing of a telegraph key in Wash- 
ington by President Hoover, massed band con- 
certs, a chorus of a thousand voices and numerons 
other features that are to be announced by the 
committee as they are developed. 


THE SAN F 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


Sei December 31st, 1932 


United States and Other Bonds, 
(value $64,171,686.00) on books at..... 
Loans on Real Estate. 


Liabilities— 
Due Depositors 
Capital Stock........ 
Reserve and Continge 


nt Fun 


were as follows: 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


RANCISCO BANK 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, the Assets of which have 
sever been increased by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal 


----------$ 61,081,697.82 


---$151,114,626.93 


Total eeeaeeeoneeee- $157, 464,626.93 


The following additional statement may be of interest to the Depositors of the Bank: 
The Earnings of the Bank for the entire Fiscal Year ending December 31st, 1932 


Income ____ $7,564, 580.66 
Expenses and Taxes sid — 906,735.60 
Net Profits. —.--.$6,657,845.06 

The above does not include Interest due on Loans pois go collected LPO 

PARE REISS GE ance bn nd 2 Sn pe fern ts 


Clement Street and 7th Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Dividends on Deposits 2s declared quarterly by the Board 
of Directors, are Computed Monthly and Compounded 
Quarteriy, 


and may be withdrawn quarterly. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BILL. 
The bill providing for unemployment reserves 
and compensation as recommended by the State 
Unemployment Commission was introduced in the 
state Legislature by Assemblymen Melvyn I. 
Cronin and William B. Hornblower. It is known 
as A. B. No. 878. It was erroneously stated in 
last week’s Labor Clarion to have been introduced 
by Senator Fellom. 
2 ee 
A GENUINE FIVE-DAY WEEK 
Emphatic assurance that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s five-day week policy, in so far as 
it applies to the federal government, is to be in- 
terpreted as a genuine five-day week without re- 
duction of salary, was given by President William 
Green in a letter to John Arthur Shaw, president 
of the American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, just made public. 
eee 
STOP ME IF YOU’VE HEARD THIS 
Barber (entertaining his customer, as usual): 
Your hair is getting very gray, sir. Customer— 
I’m not surprised. Hurry up.—Ex. 
—-—_____ @—____.- 


Electrical Workers to Vote 
On Postponing Convention 


Because it believes only a handful of unions 
could send delegates to a convention this year, 
due to the economic situation, the international 
executive council of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers is submitting a referendum 
to the membership for postponement of the con- 
vention to 1935. The next convention is scheduled 
for this coming September at Toronto. 

The executive council directs attention to the 
fact that if the membership votes not to hold the 
1933 convention the officers will continue to serve 
as the law provides—“until their successors are 
elected and qualified.” 
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73,596,959.27 
1,278,738.75 


1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
21,507,228.09 
$157,464,626.93 


1,000,000.00 
--- _5,350,000.00 


OD SHO! 


FIFTH near MARKET STREET 


Friday, February 3, 1933 


Santa Barbara Shops 


S. & K. markets in Santa Barbara last week 
locked out all union meat cutters and butchers, 
regardless of the fact that the union had made a 
voluntary reduction in wages from $40 to $37.50 
per week, according to the “Santa Barbaran.”’ 

K. Shapiro, head of the three local S. & K. 
markets, is declared by George J. Hobart, organ- 
izer for the butchers, and W. R. Sherrill, busi- 
ness agent for the local union, to have offered $35 
per week, but to have refused to agree to a con- 
tract with the union and to have asserted: “If you 
don’t take it, I’ll bring in scabs from Los Angeles 
at $20 a week.” 

Hobart, who is international organizer for the 
union, was called to Santa Barbara from Bakers- 
field, where he happened to be on business at the 
time the difficulty arose with the S. & K. markets. 
He and Business Agent Sherrill conferred Friday, 
Saturday, Monday and Tuesday with Shapiro and 
his associates. 

The Central Labor Council,- at its meeting 
Wednesday evening, passed a motion offered by 
Miss Bee Tumber of the Culinary Alliance, for 
the appointment of a committee to attempt to 
settle the differences between the markets and the 
union, and James Matthams, local district vice- 
president of the State Federation of Labor, Miss 
Tumber and Gerald Barnitz were appointed to take 
up the matter. 

————————@_-—_-—_ 
TRAGEDY IN A NUTSHELL 

Mule in a barnyard, lazy and sick. Boy with a 
pin on the end of a stick. Boy jabbed the mule— 
mule gave a lurch—(services Monday at the M. E. 
Church).—Bowling Green “Exponent.” 
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Lock Out Butchers] 


